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iuto tke Bosphorus, while all the women of Mustapha's seraglio 
were sewn in sacks and cast into the sea. ' 

The new vizier, the Pasha Bairacter, now began his military 
reforms, and organised a special regular corps in the army under 
the title of Seymans. The janissaries murmured, conspired, and 
rose in arms. One dark night the old reforming pasha's house was 
found in flames, and every avenue was guarded by his deadly 
enemies, the old pretorian guards of the empire. The house 
flamed, and out ran the servants and others, all of whom were 
ruthlessly put to death. But no Bairaoter was seen. It was only 
some time after that it was found that the unfortunate and well- 
meaning old man, having collected his jewels and his gold, and 
taken with him his favourite wife and a black slave, had shut him- 
self in a thick stone tower, hoping thus to escape the fire and defy 
the swords of his enemies. The three bodies were found some time 
after on digging out the ruins. They had been suffocated. The 
tower had been ill constructed for its purpose. 

The next object of the janissaries, after murdering Bairacter 
Pasha, was to reinstate the imbecile Mustapha. Mahmoud strangled 
. him at once ; so true is it, that brothers are not brothers when 
a throne stands in the way. Cadi Pasha, commander of the artil- 
lery, meanwhile swept the streets with his guns, and killed all 
who resisted him. He even destroyed the barracks of the janis- 
saries; but such is the force and power of prejudice, that Mahmoud 
the reformer was compelled to disband his regular troops, and 
submit to the old state cf things. 

Seventeen long years of difficulty and danger were required to 
.prepare the way for a new step in military progress. The bold, 
daring, open policy was changed for one more suited to the Turkish 
character — a slow, secret, and insidious policy. The Sultan bought 
some of the janissaries, exiled some, and quietly and secretly 
strangled others. All this had its effect; for at last a majority 
of the officers sigued a declaration; by which they bound themselves 
to furnish a hundred and fifty recruits from each orta, and in the 
most unqualified manner approved. of the reforms. 

But the Sultan put not too much confidence in all this. He 
knew that in Constantinople, as in Paris, the victory generally is 
decided in the streets, and he also kuew that until the total 
destruction of the obstinate and foolish janisiaiies, he would never 
be safe. In June, 1825, they showed signs of murmuring and of 
rebellion. . They received grape-shot and cannon as a reply. A 
bold officer, Kara-gehennem (Black Hell), obeyed the Sultan's 
behests. He fired the first gun himself, and before night the valiant 
.cohort, that had supported the empire so long, had ceased to exist. 

It now became a very difficult thing to re-organise an army. As 
far as internal tranquillity was concerned, the destruction of the 
janissaries was useful ; but it was a false act when outward defence , 
was considered. The subversion of the spahis, that magnificent 
irregular cavalry, was also a cause of great weakness. General 
.Valentini ha#said that "an enlightened prince, instead of intro- 
ducing European practices into Turkey, would have developed their 
own peculiar tactics." But, after all, a regular army is the thing 
wanted in these days, and any step towards that was a step in 
■advance. It is true that the spahis were useful. They were the 
Cossacks of the Turks. Their attacks were sudden and irregular ; 
they hid behind rocks and bushes ; they darted from gullies and 
narrow passes; they burst from places where none would have 
suspected their presence. An eye-witneas says : " Two or three 
men will advance and look about them ; then you will see at once 
five .or six hundred, and woe to the battalion which marches 
without precaution, or which is seized with a panic." Such troops 
■were invaluable, and would have always aided the action of a 
regular, force ; but Mahmoud was in a hurry, and preferred trusting 
himself to a half-disciplined horde, utterly incapable of attack or 
•defence. 

This accounts for the marvellous success of the Russians in the 
campaign of 1823-9. The Turks, deprived of their old bold and 
.effective troops, and not yet sure of their new discipline, durst riot 
face the Russians, who arrived at Adrianople with 10,000 sickly 
troops, in presence of -10, 000 regular Turks, who all but ran away. 
They were, in fact, imperfectly disciplined troops, a3 Mr. Macfarlanc 
has said, composed in good part of unformed striplings, torn by 
force from their homes aud families. 



Ever since 182S great efforts have been made to advance the 
Turks in their military tactics and habits. A certain portion of 
them had evidently progressed even in 1848. Their dress was nearly 
European, the great, thick, unhealthy, and ugly fez, or red cap, 
excepted. They looked, however, exceedingly well, except for 
their slovenly legs and feet. They were all slipshod ; their boots 
were never properly cleaned, were large, and had never seen black- 
ing. Their only way of cleaning is to put them under a fountain 
and rub them with a birch broom. This causes colds and bron- 
chitis, especially among the recruits from the sunny plains and hills 
of Asia Minor. 

General Marshal Marmont has given a very unfavourable opinion 
of the Turkish army, and a very correct one. But he wrote 
twenty years ago, and it is now impossible to deny that a great 
change for the better has since taken place. 

For ages the finest cavalry in the world was that of the Turks. 
A clever writer says: "In great part both men and horses were 
brought over from the Asiatic provinces of the empire, and the rest 
of the men and horses were principally of Turkish descent. The 
horses, though not large, seldom above fourteen hands, were 
nimble, spirited, and yet docile, and so trained and bitted as to be 
perfectly under control : the hollow saddle was rather heavy, but 
all the rest of the appointments were light. The soldier rode in 
the broad short stirrup, to which he and his ancestors had always 
been accustomed, and in which he had a firm and natural seat, 
and off which it was most difficult to throw him. His scimitar 
was light, bright, and sharp; and in addition ,to it he generally 
carried in his girdle that shorter, slightly-curved weapon called the 
yataghan, with an edge~ like that of a razor. Some of the spahis 
carried long lances or spears, but these were always thrown aside 
as useless in the mtstte of the battle. Their tactics were few and 
simple. If they could not get in the small end of one wedge, they 
tried another and another wedge : if they penetrated the hostile 
line, they dealt death around them, their sharp weapons usually 
inflicting mortal wounds or lopping off limbs. If the enemy gave 
way, they spread out like a fan, and while some pressed on the 
front, others turned their flanks ami got into the rear. Occasionally, 
to gain time, the Turks mounted some of their infantry en croupe 
behind their spahis. Thus, early in the battle of Ryminite, when 
they had to contend with Marshal Suwarrow and some Austrians, 
a body of 0,000 janissaries jumped up behind an equal number of 
'Turkish horsemen, and were earned at full speed to occupy a com- 
manding eminence, of which the Austrians were also desirous of 
taking possession." 

All this activity and peculiar power vanished at the commence- 
ment of the reform, and men learnt to regard the Turks with less 
dread. But now a long rest, the aid of efficient European officers, 
and a growing disposition to enter heartily into the spirit? of change 
and progress, have once more raised the Turks to a level with most 
troops in Europe. Their conduct on the Danube holds out great 
hopes ; and before the end of this most just war, there is little 
doubt that they will have acquired practical experience that will 
enable them to cope with almost any soldiers in the world. Their 
improvement is most marked and evident. The numerous pictorial 
illustrations which have been recently published demonstrate this, 
for regular and disciplined troops cam be judged of even from their 
outward appearance. 



LETTER FROM COPENHAGEN. 

June — , 18?4. 

TuiiRte is no part of Europe where so much is thought of the war 
as in Sweden. We are, as it were, on the spot, and tke events in 
the Baltic have roused us to a pitch of enthusiasm quite novel. 
The presence of the English and French fleets has set all our 
statesmen devising plans for the aggrandisement of Sweden. Our 
military men are getting up a war fever, which would be almost 
ludicrous did not the future actually present contingencies which 
may make Sweden play a very important part in the coming events 
of this unfortunate struggle. Sweden is perfectly aware that the 
progress of Russia, unchecked and unshaken, would have ended in 
the entire absorption of her territories ; and it is more with a view 
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to pi-evenl this than for tlio value of Finland, that we hear ot 
nothing else here but tho re-conquestof that territory, and the uniting 
of the Fins to this country again. Should (his be decided on, the fate 
of Oronstadt and St. Petersburg is, as it were, sealed, for tho aid 
thus afforded to tho allied fleets would be incalculable. 

Of course, a country which was united to Sweden for more than 
six hundred years must contain within itself the elements of restora- 
tion. There are the seeds of union. The Finlanders hate the 
Russians; they are wretchedly oppressed by that power, and are 
ruthlessly torn from their homes to serve the great northern despot 
by sea and land. The immense importance of this territory in 
relation to Russia will be seen by an examination of the map ; and 
as, in all probability, this comparatively unknown country will be 
the seat of important military operations by the Baltic forces, a 
sketch will not here be out of place. 

It is a very large district, being about 500 miles long by 250 
wide, uneven, mountainous, full of valleys, and almost wholly 
without plains. It is a kind of Russian Switzerland, and some of 
the scenery, though rather bleak, is very striking and magnificent. 
Its actual area is about 7,000 miles, and it is placed in a very high 
northern latitude, a portion of it being almost arctic in its situation. 
It is bounded on the north by Norway, on the west by Sweden and 
tho Gulf of Bothnia, to the south by the Gulf of Finland, to the 
east by three Russian provinces. Its population is not very far 
from two millions. A large and influential portion of this popula- 
tion are connected by marriage and tradition with Sweden, to which 
country they look with hope. The Russians have a party, but not 
very influential in point of numbers. The great body of the people 
are of the patriotic party, the pure Fins, who desire to be neither 
Russians nor Swedes, but Finlanders. 

There are several very lofty mountains, and numerous elevated 
chains of hills. There are a great many rivers with names of 
celebrity in the history of the country, and lakes are of very fre- 
quent occurrence. The climate is not tempting ; it is very cold and 
inclement; and the winter is very long and harsh, in some places 
lasting nine, in others six months. The air is said to bs whole- 
some; and with civilisation, culture, and the introduction of drain- ■ 
age, the climate itself is said to be becoming warmer. It is very 
differently peopled, according -to the climate, the southern portion 
being more thickly populated, than the northern. Lapland is 
scarcely peopled at all. 

The country is purely agricultural. Sweden looks to it as a 
valuable colony, which would be improved by trade and commerce, 
and give a fine field for enterprise, if it were restored to its ancient 
connexion. There is no doubt that its resources might be con- 
siderably developed. The country produces rye, barley, wheat, and 
oats, to a very great extent. Potatoes are reared to the extent 
of about six million bushels per annum. Hemp, flax, and tar are 
the chief exports, with pine and birch wood. These are the 
articles which it is believed might be developed by a genial govern- 
ment. Russia, it is true, lays Finland rather extensively under 
contribution for all these articles, but not in a way that is at all 
satisfactory to the poor inhabitants of the Grand Duchy, which, 
though it produces the best and hardiest sailors of the empire, is 
none the less oppressed and misgoverned. 

Since tho commencement of the war, a perfect razzia of cattle 
has taken place. The Russian contractors for the army — or by 
whatever crack-jaw name they call them — have not been very 
delicate in their mode of appropriating the cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, and goats, which feed on the somewhat rich pasture and 
meadow lands of the country. The reindeer, which are tamed, 
have hitherto, from then- northern position, escaped tho rapacity of 
these gentlemen, who are even worse than Turkish tax-gatherers. 

With such resources as Finland possesses in this way, it is not 
surprising that the production of butter is great, while wool is 
very productive and long in staple. The horses remind one of 
the mustangs of Texas, and those wild creatures which Head so 
picturesquely describes in the Pampas. They are not so wild, 
however, and though small, do good service to their owners. 
■ Though the amount of produce is small, the tin and copper mines 
are valued in Russia; while attempts have been made to introduce 
•cotton and glass mills. They do not, however, employ a very 
large section of the population. 



It will not surprise many of your readers, when I say that the 
export trade of this obscure country is considerable. A land 
which dapends so much on natural resources, which is rich only, in 
raw materials, must necessarily, to share the general luxury of the 
world, export its own growth in exchange for the manufactures of 
others. It employs nearly five hundred large vessels and nine 
hundred coasters, which convey its planks, tar, potash, cattle, 
tallow, etc., to the markets of Europe and to the ports of Russia. 
Every encouragement has been given to the development of trade, 
for obvious reasons. ■ - 

Tho official language of the country is Swedish. Nearly all the 
Fins are Protestants ; Russia has not been able to force the im- 
postures of its Greek creed upon the people. It is supposed to be 
governed by its own laws, but Russia takes care never to summon' 
those who should make and administer these laws. It retains its 
constitution, but this is not allowed to work. It is suspended, though 
cot suppressed ; and the suspension is as perpetual as the fabled one 
of Mahomet's coffin. There are very few Russians in the country, 
and these chiefly officials residing at Helsingfors, the new capital; 
The native troops, according to the usual Russian policy, have l>een 
sent to Poland, a country of which they know little, and Finland 
is garrisoned by Russian soldiers. 

There is an archbishop, who resides at the old capital, a uni- 
versity, several, academies and schools ; and by these means much 
progress in education has been made ; but this is rendered of no 
avail from the fact that all books are prohibited now by the 
Russians, save a few elementary chemical and agricultural works. 
All works of the fancy, novels, poetry, all works of general history, 
are virtually excluded; so that the Finlanders live in happy 
ignorance of the state of the rest of the, world— a happy state of 
things, of course very conducive to the civilisation; and at all events 
to the quiet government of the country. • The theory of the Czar 
appears to be, Mind your own business; dig, ; hew wood, draw 
water, go to school, learn to read, but don't attempt to make any 
practical use of your acquirements. As long as the despots of 
Russia are able to keep up this state of things will they be able to 
rule so many millions. But as certain as that no government has 
any right to keep its population in abject ignorance, so surely will 
this system end in some terrible convulsion: Education and religion, 
after all, are the only, true safeguards of society.. ■;.". . 

The Finlanders, by the exercise of these arts, have been brought 
to regard the English and French as a very sanguinary rice ; but 
this delusion cannot last, especially as many of the Fins have been- 
long voyages,' and will be able satisfactorily to dispel such absurd 
delusions. ; , ' • ■ , - 

There are several mining-schools lately established, I am assured, 
' with a view to increase the produce of- thetin and copper mines, 
which hitherto have been rather rudely worked. ' Tne absence of 
British and French engineers and professors will- be much felt. 
I find that many British merchants have appointed American 
correspondents in Russia, and that an attempt will be made 
in this way to introduce machinery. A close blockade will be 
the only means of entirely crippling the enemy. Loss of men is 
no punishment to the Czar. Material and money are the chief 
objects. 

Such is the country which Sweden dreams of re-annexing by the 
aid of the allied powers ; and it is probable that many parts of it 
will soon be familiar to you, as the scene of the operations of the 
British and French fleets. The policy of England and France'ls 
very popular here with the masses, who dream of the time wlffeh 
Sweden made such a noise in the military history of the world! ; 
while the thinking and educated classes view with ■ terror 'Hie 
prospect of any Russian success, which would certainly be the 
prelude to a Russian occupation of Sweden. Russia has for Some 
time considered Sweden as a protected power, and Sweden seehls 
determined not to lose the opportunity of shaking off Muscovite 
infiueace. -"'" 

I send yon no ordinary news, as you will receive that through 
the usual channels. By the constitution, the king can raise the 
army to 150,000 men ; at present it is at 25,000 men-: -but a few 
weeks will prjbably decide the policy of the government,- which is 
not much inclined to lean to that of the party which takes Gustavus 
as their polar star. ■ ■ 



